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effect of such a change. That cabinet government would reduce the presi- 
dent and Senate to very inferior positions scarcely needs to be argued. 
But further than this, as Mr. Lowell points out, it would tend to under- 
mine the autonomy of the states, the independent position of the Supreme 
Court, and the force of the constitution itself. In other words, it would 
greatly weaken, if it did not destroy, the whole federal system. It is 
impossible to give briefly an adequate conception of the close and 
logical reasoning by which Mr. Lowell arrives at these conclusions. 
He shows a thorough grasp of the subject in all its bearings. 

The fifth essay is a carefully reasoned and well-sustained argument 
against the theories of the analytical school of jurisprudence. Probably 
IT est common-law lawyers still adhere to the Austinian doctrine that 
"law is the command of a political superior, accompanied by a sanction, 
to a political inferior," and that there is " no limit to the power of the 
sovereign." Yet, under the lead of Sir Henry Maine, there has arisen 
a pretty wide-spread revolt against that doctrine. Perhaps Mr. Light- 
wood's book on the Nature of Positive Law is the best exposition of 
the ideas of this new school. Some writers, as Mr. T. J. Lawrence, even 
deny that force is the essential element in a sanction. Mr. Lowell has 
argued mainly the question as to the limitation of sovereignty. He 
charges Austin with reasoning in a circle and with having unwarrantably 
assumed one of his premises. The objection to Austin's theory is that 
it requires at all times a visible sovereign, ready to act and without 
restraint. No such sovereignty exists in the United States, and it is 
doubtful if it exists anywhere without some limitation. 

The third essay treats of the position and functions of the legal pro- 
fession in our system of government. The fourth is an interesting 
historical account of the development of the " social-compact theory," 
as expounded by Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Kant and others, with 
its application in the Ma3rflower compact and the Massachusetts Bill of 
Rights. 

This volume of essays will be welcomed by all students of political 
science. It is an admirable specimen of intelligent and unimpassioned 
reasoning upon the subjects about which it treats. Freeman Snow 

Martin Van Buren, to the End of his Public Career. By George 
Bancroft. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1889. — 239 pp. 

Two years ago Mr. Edward M. Shepard formally re-opened the case 
of Martin Van Buren. The candid narrative and independent yet 
sober judgments of the volume which he contributed to the American 
Statesmen series are well calculated to dispel prevalent misconceptions. 
The book before us continues this good work. Mr. Bancroft has pre- 
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sented in clear outline the political career of Van Buren from its begin- 
ning just before the outbreak of the second war with England to his 
dignified retirement from the presidency in 1841. The first chapter, 
which is entitled " Early Life," covers the period previous to his election 
in 1812, at the age of thirty, to the Senate of New York. The narrative 
deals almost exclusively with his study of law, his immediate and deserved 
professional success, and his early participation in politics. The second 
chapter, the title of which is " Eight Years in the Legislature of New York : 
1812— 1820," describes a great deal of capital work for democracy, for 
the state of New York, and for the Union. " In his first legislative year," 
says Mr. Bancroft, "he sustained the war, foreshadowed the evils of 
privileged banking and protested against imprisonment for debt." If to 
this enumeration a constant and efficient support of the Erie and Cham- 
plain canal projects be added, we have the main features of his legisla- 
tive programme for the entire period. The third chapter, on " The State 
of New York in Convention : 1821," is one of the best in the book. 
Van Buren rendered distinguished services in this very important body, 
and the account describes them worthily. The fourth chapter, which 
covers Van Buren's work in the Senate of the United States from 182 1 
to 1829, shows that he was not less faithful and courageous in his sup- 
port of democratic ideas at Washington than he had been hitherto in his 
native state. The fifth chapter relates his experiences and conduct as 
secretary of State, as minister, and as vice-president, from 1829 to 1837. 
The sixth and final chapter deals with Van Buren as president. 

Mr. Bancroft follows the excellent method of letting his subject speak 
for himself. A large portion of the book is made up of quotations from 
speeches and other public utterances ; indeed, so numerous and well- 
chosen are these passages that the attentive reader can obtain from them 
at first hand a very fair acquaintance with Van Buren's political views. 
Moreover such a reader, if unprejudiced, will be ready to concede that 
previous to 1841 the political career of Van Buren was based on well- 
defined principles ; and that in the support of these principles, he showed 
a devotion, a consistency^ a firmness, and a courage which are as rare 
in the annals of politics as they are honorable. Mr. Bancroft's conclusion 
that "the characteristics of Van Buren as a statesman were a firm 
reliance on principle and, in the darkest hour, a bright and invigorat- 
ing hopefulness," seems felicitous because it seems amply proved. 

But while this book serves a good cause and serves it well, it is not 
altogether satisfying. It breaks off before the end is reached. The title 
reads : Martin Van Buren to the End of his Public Career; and the 
narrative terminates in 1841, twenty-one years before Van Buren's death. 
But during this eventful period he was always an interesting figure 
in politics, and at times a powerful factor. Moreover it was during these 
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years that he experienced that singularly complete loss of public confi- 
dence which Mr. Bancroft seeks to restore. A just estimate of a public 
man must take into accoimt every portion of his public conduct. In the 
second place the tone of these chapters is too unvaryingly eulogistic. It 
may seem presumptuous to criticise the literary art of Mr. Bancroft, but 
one cannot help thinking that the picture he has painted would be more 
distinct and impressive if it were not so lacking in shadow. In Van 
Buren's relations to the civil service, to slavery, and to the " gag laws " — 
which Mr. Bancroft seems almost to ignore — there is something which 
to most Americans does not readily explain itself. Lastly the strong 
Democratic sympathies and convictions of the writer are so apparent 
that with a large and important class of citizens his plea will not have 
the weight to which, on the score of merit, it is justly entitled. 

Anson D. Morse. 



The Constitutional History and Government of the United States. 
A Series of Lectures by Judson S. Landon, LL.D. Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1889. — vii, 389 pp. 

The Constitutional History of the United States as seen in the 
Development of American Law. A Course of Lectures delivered 
before the Political Science Association of the University of Michigan 
by Judge T. M. Cooley, Hon. Henry Hitchcock, Hon. George W. 
Biddle, Professor Charles A. Kent, Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain. 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1889. — 296 pp. 

Each of these volumes contains a course of lectures delivered before 
college students. Professor Landon's book presents the instruction 
offered to the senior class at Union College during the four years that 
he presided over that institution. The other volume consists of a series 
of five discourses before the students of all departments of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, prefaced by an introduction from the pen of Professor 
Henry Wade Rogers. 

Professor Landon has undertaken the great task of presenting a view 
of the constitutional history and law of the United States and an ex- 
amination into the philosophy of our complicated poUtical system within 
the compass of fifteen lectures. It must be admitted that he has 
achieved a great if not an unqualified success. He has recognized the 
limitations imposed by time and space and has carefully and wisely 
selected the most sahent facts from the great mass of details. Still his 
lectures are far from a dry statement of principles ; he has introduced 
just enough illustrations to impress the theories upon the memory of 
hearer or reader without overburdening it. 



